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merchants of Europe found their way to the forbidden
shores, apparently chartering Turkish shipping, if not,
indeed, finding a way to evade the restrictions which sought
to make of the Euxine commerce a Turkish monopoly.
These conditions are reflected somewhat dimly in treaties
with the English and the Dutch in the seventeenth century.
The English secured a rather obscurely phrased conces-
sion in the treaty with the Turks of i6o6,4 which was
repeated in the general Capitulation of 1675. It reads as
follows: "English merchants and anyone else sailing under
the English flag can buy and sell without restriction all
kinds of merchandise . . . and transport them by land and
sea, and also by the Don to Muscovy or Russia, and carry
them into our sacred dominions for trade and also take
them to Persia and other conquered provinces." The
phrase "sailing under the English flag" may be merely a
general description and not apply to the use of the flag on
the Black Sea. As for that, the following clause (38) of
the same treaty indicates that the ships used by these Eng-
lish traders in the Black Sea were Turkish ships chartered
by the English. "If the vessels chartered for Constantinople
are forced by contrary winds to stop at Caffa (in the
Crimea) or some other port in the same region . . ." they
are to be safe from local extortion, etc.; hence the inference
that in clause 36 the reference was to English merchants in
Turkish ships.5
The grant to the Dutch seems less easy to explain away.
Clause 57 of the treaty of 1689 reads: "If a contrary wind
should drive their vessels, destined for Constantinople, to
4 There is some uncertainty as to the exact date. Hammer gives it
as 1604.
e Cf. Mischef, La Mer Noire et les detroits de Constantinople, p. 30.